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ABSTRACT 

In recent years, the role of study abroad in 
development has been the object of increasing examination, as part of 
the general critique of assistance programs undertaken by 
international agencies in preparation for the Second Development 
Decade. This review, by emphasizing the importance of the human role 
in development, has raised questions as to the more efficient use of 
educated manpower, the under employment of trained people, the 'brain 
drain', and how education and training, whether undertaken at hoiqe or 
abroad, could make a greater contribution to the total development of 
a country. The aim of this monograph is to review the study abroad 
problem, in order that educational planners and administrators -* 
particularly in developing countries — might be informed of some of 
the recent thinking on the subject. Certain suggestions are made 
which may help in the !Jore efficient planning and administratiqn of 
study abroad in the framework of total educational and development 
planning. (Author/HH) 
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Fundamentals of educational planning 



The booklets in this series are written primarily for two groups: those 
engaged in— or preparing for— educational planning and adminis- 
tration, especially in developing countries; and others, less specialized* 
such as senior government oHiciais and civic leaders, who seek a more 
general understanding of educational planning and of how it can be 
of help to over-all national development. They are devised to be of 
use either for private study or in format training programmes. 

The modern conception of education;?! planning has attracted 
specialists from many disciplines. Hach of them tends to sec planning 
rather differently. The purpose of some of the booklets is to help these 
people explain their parlicufar points of view to one another and to 
the younger men and women who are being trained to replace them 
some day. But behind this diversity there is a new and growing unity. 
Specialists and administrators in developing countries are coming to 
accept certain basic principles and practices that owe something to the 
separate disciplines but arc yet a unique contribution to knowledge 
by a body of pioneers who have had to attack together educational 
problems more urgent and difllcull than any the world has ever known. 
So other booklets in the series represent this common experience, and 
provide in short compass some of the best available ideas and experi- 
ence concerning selected aspects of educational panning, 

Since readers will vary so widely in their backgrounds, the authors 
have been given the dilTicult task of introducing their subjects from 
Ihc beginning, explaining technical terms thai may be commonplace to 
some but a mystery to others, and yet adhering to scholarly standards 
and never writing down to their readers, who, except in some particu- 
lar speciality, are in no sense unsophisticated. This approach has the 
advantage that it makes the booklets intelligible to the general reader. 



Fundamentals of eJucatioiial planning 



The scries was originally edited by Dr. CM Becby of the New 
Zealand Council for lulucational Research in Wellington. It is 
currently under tiu^ general editorship of Professor Lionel Hlvin, 
Director of the Institute of Education of the University of London! 

Although the scries has been planned on a definite pattern, no 
attempt has been n)ade to avoid differences, or even contradictions, 
in the views expressed by the authors. It would be premature, in the 
Institute's view, to lay down a neat and tidy olVicial doctrine in this 
new and rapidly evolving field of knowledge and practice. Thus, white 
the views are the responsibility of the authors, and may not always be 
shared by Unesco or the [nslitute, they are believed to warrant atten- 
tion in the international market-place of ideas. In short, this seems the 
appropriate moment to make visible a cross-section of the opinions 
of authorities whose combined cNperience covers many disciplines and 
a high proportion of the counuies of the worhL 



Preface 



To study abroad for a while has lo!>g been rccogni/cd as a desirable 
pari otanyonc^s education, hut, when a coimtry sets out to modcrni/c 
its society, what was a matter of private choice for ihose who couUl 
art\>rd it heconics an indispensable part of public policy. That is why 
what Mr. Carter reasonably calls the study-abroad 'movemciU' lias 
taken on such importance in the last twenty-five years. 

It wotild not be true to say that we arc still at the simple stage of 
rccogni/ing the need tor programmes of fcHowships and travel grants 
without any planning of their relationship to ^development', but if 
there is recognition of the need for such a planned relationship its 
reafi/ation leaves very much to be desired. There have been many 
criticisms ofexij^ting programnies. Ihe selection of fellowship holders 
has too often not been weH done; their placement in foreign countries 
has often led to disappointment; their employment on their return 
home (if they have indeed returned) has too often not been compatible 
\\ith putting their experience abroad to the best use. There is a muh 
tiplicily of progran)n)es without propci co-ordination among them* 
selves and without a well-enough planned relationship to the de%cl- 
opment purposes that presumably both donor and receiver countries 
have in mind. Mr. Carter has been in the forefront of the re-thinking 
that has been taking place about ail this (particularly in relation to 
the programmes of the iniernationa} agencies) in the last three years. 

The essence of this re-thinking is that study abroad is not a thing 
in itself, but must be seen in its proper context. The important words 
are study and trainings not 'abroad\ You utilize the opportunity 
to stud) abroad (even though it n^ty be good for its own sake) pri- 
marily because further education and (raining arc necessary and the 
opportunities in certain fields are not adequate in your own country. 
The education and training are for a purpose: it may be a general 
purpose, such as the raising of the level of university education, or 
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i\ liulc more specilically of ntcdica! or agricultural education, or of 
teacher training; or ii may he a specific purpose to give a particular 
project (like the cstabtishiuent of an aiificullural credit bank, or a 
centre for child study, or an inspectorate of rural Ncht>ols) ti c possi- 
biliiy or being run entirely by local people after iis initial phase. 
InternalionaHyv study abroad is a logically subsidiary pari of an aid 
programme, i^ot a ^Nolt'-sudkicnt virtuous cnicrprisw 

Vet the initiation and administration of a felknsships programme 
k a complicated business, needing not only sound general principles 
but experienced c.irc in dealing with each iiulividual case. So both 
bilateral and international agencies liave set up their own fellowships 
disisions or ollices. A constant clTori is needed lo sec thai these do 
not becon\e rather separate enti:ies immersed in their o\sn expertise. 
The problem of deciding how far they should have their own sections 
for evaluating their ssork, for rcNcarch into its ciTects, for daily co- 
ordination Nsiih the rest of un aid enterprise, is a very difficult one 
administratively. What is clear is that fellowship programmes for 
study abroad, although no doubt by a variety of means, must become 
more consciously pari of general progrannnes of education and 
training and clearly related to their purposes, and that study and 
training (uhethcr at honie or abroad as circuftistaaces suggest) must 
be made more consciously part of the whole ctTort at educational 
and general development. Mov\ lo do this, how lo plan it in donor 
and receiving countries and in the international agencies, is what 
this monograplt is about. 

Mr, Carter is welt qualified to write it. f{c has been in this from 
the start. An An^erican with education not only in his own coumry 
but in India, the United Kingdom and Geneva, he was in charge of 
the Hxchange of Persons Service of Unesco from i947 to 1962 and 
until 1965 was Director of the Department of International Hxchanges 
and those who bencited (either personally or as administrators) 
from his work know how he always saw it not as a sclf-sullkieni 
empire but as a service to others. Since his retirement he has been 
a consultant in international alfairs to the State University of New 
York and a consultant on training to the United Nations Devch')p- 
ment i*rv>granuiie. This monograph is the distillation of the ideas, 
shared now with many others, which have inspired the 'drive' which 
he has always shown in this indispensable international activity. 
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Introduction 



In mosi counirics a period of study or training in a foreign 

country is a fcaiurc of the education of an increasing number of men 
and women and no more so than in the developing countries. 

For the past twenty-five years, the number of individuals going 
abroad for study has expanded as niassi\ely as other aspects of 
education. The world-wide dissemination of scientific knowledge and 
technology, the intluences of ditVereiU cultures and of the inlernalional 
economy - all these converge with marked intensity on individuals 
who have experienced directly the 'uider world' through study 
abroad. It is through them, particularly, that the combination of 
the new and the unfamiliar merge with the more immediate intluences 
and realities of the domestic scene. Those who have studied abroad 
arc for the most part in positions of actual or potential leadership. 
They play a crucial role in decreasing the dependence of the developing 
countries on expatriate otHclals. advisers and specialists - so as to 
build up in the shortest possible time their o\sn cadres of adminis- 
trators, teachers and researchers, as well as preparing individuals for 
careers in business, industry and commerce. 

In education especially, a period of study abroad can be a crucial 
factor; it is through the insights of the teacher that the experiences 
and inlluences of the world outside may be most intimately and 
vividly brought to bear in the curriculum and in the classroom, 

The role of study abroad in educational and economic development 
in general has not been the subject of systematic study or attention 
by educational planners, lliis has not been due to any lack of appre- 
ciation of its relevance to development, but because other problems 
seeni to have taken precedence. Kor many planners, the urgency of 
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'ia\mccUu(c' problcius has icnvlcnl lu vrv>\vd oul iUlcntion lo program- 
mes vUiich invol\c those ituiiviJuals sshosc contribution to develop- 
ment is potential rather than actual, Also, because o{ the complexities 
of the plannint: and administration of study and training abroad, 
together \shh \]v: dijVuseness of nuich or its administration, full 
advantage has not always been taken of this potentially rich resource 
for deselopnient. 

In recent yevus. however, the role of study abroad in developmcnl 
has been the object of increasing cxaniinaiion. as pnrt of the general 
critique assistance programmes undertaken by international 
agencies in preparation for the Second Development Decade, This 
rc\ic\v, by emphasizing tlie importance oflhe human role in develop- 
mcnh has raised questions as to the more clTicienl use of educated 
manpoNver, the under-employmeni oftrahied people, the 'brain drain\ 
and how cducaiion and training, whether urulertakcn at home or 
abroad, couKi make a greater contribution to the total development 
of a comitry. 

The aittt of this monograph is to review the sludy-abroad problem, 
so that educational pkniners aiui administrators, particularly in 
developing cour ries, may be informed of some of ^hc cecetu thinking 
on the subject. Certain suggestions will then be put forward, which 
may help in the more etlicieni planning and administration of study 
abroad in the frame^Nork of total educational and developn<eni 
planning. 



6' 
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Part Tuv 

Some facts 



It was following Worict War 11 iliat Ihc massive expansion of llie stuJy 
abroad niovcmeni began. Sinee 1947 Uncsco has undertaken research 
into the ovpencnce of many countries through its periodical publica- 
tion Snuly ahroiui, nou Ux nine(eenth edition,^ and has n^ade 
systematic staliMical surveys of the numbers of ijidividuals goin^ 
abroad for study. 

A culmination of these investigations took place in 1972 with a 
massive study by the Uncsco OHice of Statistics" which contains an 
analysis from 1950 to I96S of foreign student enrolments at the 
university level. The survey, based upon replies from the countries 
of study, includes statistical estimates on the major countries and 
regions rcceivirg students iVoni abroad, student movements between 
developed and developing countries, trends in the fields of study 
undertaken in diflerent countries and regions, and the numbers of 
toreign students in relation to total national cnrolnicnls in lliird-level 
education. The Appendix contains selected summary tables from 
this study describing the major trends and the numbers involved. 
From these, and from detailed statistical information covering 
150 countries and territories, also contained in the volume, a number 
of major fnidings have been developed. The following are the most 
notable: 

I, There were an estimated 108,000 students abroad in 1950, 238,000 
in I960, 429,000 in l968--'an increase of some 300 per cent over 

1. Stinfy ahroad: internutiomtl scholarships ami courses, P-iris, Uncsco, 1970 
fVol XIX). 

2. Statistics i\f students abroQii, 1963-63, Paris, Uncsco, i^Hl, 
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the ninctccn-ycar period, (The latest data suggest a figure of over 
500,000 for 1970,) ConuueiUing on iUh expansion, the study notes: 
y Hhe most imporlani expansion, in relative tcrn^s. took place between 
Nt;c^v>irs 1950-60, when the average annual increase svas 9.7 per 
cetu. Since then, tl^e rate has decreased to H per cent lor the period 
1950-65, and 7.1 per cent for the years 1965-68, This trend is 
likely to continue, It appears that some of the major host countries 
of foreign students, in particular the Federal Republic of Oerniany, 
the United Kingdom, the United Arab Republic, Japan and 
Austria, have reached some level of saturation as regards the 
capacity of their institutions to absorb a htrger number of foreign 
students. In fact, a number of countries have been forced lo lake 
measures to limit the access to higher education.., in respect to 
certain fields of study (medicine and engineering in particular), 
foreign and national students being equally alVecied.' At the same 
time, as a maUer of policy, a number of countries are seeking 
to train more of their university students at home. 

2. Institutions in the European countries have provided the greatest 
attraction to students from abroad, with almost half of all foreign 
students enrolled in European institutions during 1950-60. In more 
recent years, Burope's role has been diminishing, svith North 
American countries gaining a larger proportion of the expanding 
movement (I960, 31 per cent; 1969» 3.1,5 percent). 

3. During the period 1962-68, more than three-quarters of ail foreign 
students were studying in *dcvefoped* countries, and one-quarter in 
^developing' countries. However, the latter are increasing their 
proportion of the total (1950, 20.3 per cent; 1968, 24,3 per cent). 

^. !>uring the period 1962-68, foreign students represented some 
2 per cent of all students enrolled in third-level education, with 
regions such as Africa and the Arab States accounting for more 
than 10 per cent of students enrolled in Ihird-^level institutions 
in these regions. 

5. Of the total foreign student population over the period 1950-68, 
(he largest number came from Asia (over 40 per cent), followed by 
Huropc (20 per cent), Africa (10-11 per cent) and North American 
countries (13 per cent). In the Arab countries students enrolled 
abroad represented almost 20 per cent of all national students 
enrolled at home or abroad in third-level education. For African 
countries the proportion \sas about 15 per cent. 

6. The more detailed survey in 1966 showed that when related to 
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the total national students (enrolled i\i home or abroad), almost 
30 per cent of AtVican students enrolled in the natural sciences 
and more than 20 per cent of those enrolled in the n]edical sciences 
received training abroad. Other similar proportions are found for 
Arab students, particularly for the natural and medical sciences.^ 

Subsidizing students abroad 

The expansion of opportunities for internaiional study has been made 
possible since World War II mainly by the provision of lellowships 
and study grants by governmciits, inlernalional organizations, 
foundations, universities and private bodies. An analysis ofthe number 
and types of awards available for 1966 is contained in Volume XVII 
of Sttuiy ahro:J(L Tables 1 and 2 show the categories of donors and 
beneficiaries of 176,890 grants reported, where figures have been 
provided by the donors. From a study of those offers where numbers 
are not specified, the editors esti^nated that approximately 216,000 
opportunities for study abroad were available for (966. 



Table i, Assuming a (olal of 176,890 grants: the proporiions olVercd by various 
types of donor 



Oonof* 


Number of a>AarJi 


Percentage 


Unilcd Nations Family 


8 132 


4.60 


Other intcrnutionul organi/ulions 


20 74.^ 


11,73 


Govcrnmcnls 


93 855 


53,06 


FounJations 


8 949 


5,06 


Fducational insiitollons 


25 189 


14,24 


Others 


20 022 


IL31 


Tor A I. 


176 890 


100 



I. The Uncsco survey suggests certain aspects of study abroad which might be 
clarified by further research: (\) an estimate of those students who are being 
supported by their own or foreign governments, or other bodies, and those who 
are abroad uT.dcr their own resources; (2) an estimate ofthe numbers abroad not 
engaged in academic work, but enrolled in on-the-job training in businesses, 
factories, government oflices. etc, Such information is particularly important for 
all agencies engaged in development work. 

15 
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V\[\ii 2. \\\.irx.U (Of naliotKils lo vtiuty abroad sUul a\xar<K (or forcii^n n.itionals 
10 •.UkIv n\ the donof counuy 









Asvards to i>\vn ii,uion,»ls 


35 


:4 K5 


Awards to forcJi^n n.uioaafs 


105 574 


71.33 


Honcliciarv not vpccilicd 


6 70 > 


4.53 
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5iM Htt .S>!/:/> ahnui.f, Vdfi^, I'rtcsvo. (Vol. XVI f, page b.V'l). 



These fieiircs show the important role of public boJic^i (international 
;ind nationals ii) llic Iniaiicing ot" sUidy abroad and ihe approximate 
fclaiionsliip bclwccn ofVers from domestic and non-domestic sources. 

riic large proportion of the olTcrs to foreign nationals reflect 
the invc:>taicat in study and training abroad nuidc by governnients 
und other organi/attons for development purposes, as well as those 
tiguroig in governtnentul cultural relatior.s activities or in lletds not 
included in dcveio[)ment assistance programn^es, OlTers lo 'own 
nationals' by developinj countries were predominantly (or develop* 
menl purposes.' 



\. Farly in llncsca\ l:\charige of Person'^ Progriinim^!, a study was n>adc of the 
Stated asms' of the fclJos'.ship'i reported in VoUmic JI of S{ifJy ahriMuf O^^]). 
I he pro^)em was discussed in greater dciatl in a paper prepared for Unesco oy 
the late John l\ t'mhrec, IVofessor of Anihropofogy at Yale Uniscrsity, entitled 
l. Kcfhiny'c persons directed hy ctdturat chuu^c. J he various Stated aun^' were 
^uninian/ed by l'rotes<or I rnbrco \o[]os\'i: <u) U) protnoie closer relationships 
betv^ccn ciii/cn^ of various regions; (b) to pron\oic nutiorial development 
through technical training; (c) to improve international understanding; (d) to 
assist an individijal's own seientific or cultural education; (c) to facilitate the 
jnterchaiige of ideas hy as?>isii,ig leading specialists, educators, artists, cK\, to 
meet CO i leagues abroad. (See page 23 for further discu'^sion on problems of 
institutional and individual objectives in study pfogramnks.) 
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Towards new directions in study-abroad policy 
and administration 

In Ihc rcMppraival of interiKUioinil assistance wliicli umk place in 
the second half of the 1960s, questions were disked concerning* the 
adequiiey of [he niclliods used, paniciitarly in the area oflhe Iransfer 
of knoNN ledge and skills. In this conicxt, llic reappraisal of the sUidy- 
abroad pro^^raninies lias liigliliyhted lv\o major problems which have 
characterized the experience of the pusl twenty >ears, ! hey are: 
(a) Ihc *brain drain* whicli is related in part to the nu\ssivc training 
of talented manpower in foreigii countries: (b) failings; due to the 
dispersion of n^iny : specis of the planning, administration and use 
of opportunities for study and training abroad. 

!. The brain drain 

Despite the continued denuuid for national staffs to man local insti- 
tutions, the increasing numbers of people pursuing higher studies, 
both al home and abroad, ha\e outrun llie domestic eniploy/nent 
opportunities in many countries. [Extensive research on this problem 
has been undernken by Uniiar, linesco and a special committee 
of the organiMtion F.ducation and World AtTuirs. The results of these 
studies have been summed up by Dr, Oael Woltle, a distinguished 
American expert on high-level manpower, \sho makes these points;' 

1. Thal talented individuals move across frontiers to improve their 
own professional careers; the svorld gains from the concentration 
of such skills where they can be used most etVecli\ely. While this 
may benellt the *recoi\ing' country, the losing' country foregoes 
the services of engineers, scientists, physicians, managers, etc., 
\sho are thus not asaikible to meet urgent needs at home, But 
domestic needs do not guarantee the elTeclive use of trained talent, 
as the problem is not the need, but whether the economy is able 
to employ these individuals effectively lo meet this need. 

2. Not all developing countries face the problen^ to the same extent. 
Certain countries such as South Korea, Taiwan, the Philippines, 

c uses of talent , Princeton, N.J,, Princeton University Press, [911, 
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Indiiu l*akisiai>, f'ijypt jukI olhcrs, have bocii among ihe major 
Moser^', but imny others have not lutd j>uch heavy Kisses, which 
may poiai to their co/npeieiice or to certain conditions which 
enable thent to make eiVective use of Mich talent. 

}. Dr. NS'oltle voiuludes that the de\ek)pij>it countries thenisetvcs have 
the prhnary task of workiiig out \vays of reducing the tlou abroad, 
not only by iinprosing the financial rewards, but, equally important, 
by improN ing the conditions of ssork of laknted nvanposser through 
increasing opportunities tor advancement, facihties to comniunieate 
uith Teltow protcsNionals abroad, and through other mean^i. He 
points out that *niany protosionals iiave beety^rcpauiaied at sub- 
stantial loss in iiicoine, as soon a^i attractive opportunities become 
available at home'. 

4. Admittedly, the developed countries should noi depeiid so heavily 
on foreign talent (notably in medicine) and should increase their 
facilUies for training their ov\n professionals. But, Dr. Wollle 
coneludes. the n>ain problem 'is to get at the causes* of the brain 
drain, which are mainly (oimd in the less developed countries them- 
M^lvcs. Thi^ applies as much to the ei]ccti\c use of all qualiticd 
talents whether they ligure in the exiernal brain draiti, or are 
trained at home only to hnd a lack of openings for satisfactory 
emplo>inent in line with Ibc training they have received, 

2. Dispersion 

A second problem is ihe exirenH' di^persion or compailmentalization 
in the planning and administration of study abroad pri>grarnnies in 
almobt all their aspects. As has been shown in the section on the 
linancing of study abp ad, most governments in developing countries 
have CNtablishcd tiieii own programmes of overseas training and 
fcHowshipN. At the same time, they receive a number of olTers of 
tellowships from outside sources, cither as separate opportunities 
for study abroad, or as part of internationally assisted projects. 
Such oilers l>om loreign governments, foundations, universities, ctc,» 
arc not adequately co-ordinated in their objectives, administrative 
conditions or procedures with the government's own programmes, 
training needs and priorities. This may lead to confusion and waste, 
not only educationally but in terms of the country's o\^n priorities. 
Some countries, overwhelmed with outside olllrs, have not been 
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wiilinir U> accept ihcm for Lick of qu.ifilicd candidates: olik^r^ have 
acccpU'd them as upportuiuucs ^not to be mis^cd\ even it' it has 
rcMihcd in Nolcclint: u!U|Ujiilicd v\iiuiid.ae.> in Jlckls which do .uU 
meet the candidate\ or the Cvuintry\ nee^is. In addition^ in some 
ca>es the lack ol' co-oidnialu^n of sUtd> -abriuul oppoftuniiicN crKt>ur- 
ai^es potential Candida (cn to Miop arouiul* tor i>pport unities vsith 
the i'rcat^.si fuunicial ad\antage;s or as possible openings for the 
search for overseas en)plo\ tnent. uith liule rei::ard lor their educational 
bcnclUs or the contribution to national deveiopn^ent. 

Where studx -abroad oppoitunuics are M>uih into' developnieiU 
projects thenisehes. to traiii >taiT and specialists needed for such 
projects, in too niai^y cases the 'irain'nt: component' is not adequately 
planned or phavjil to adsance the project edcctively, lather suitable 
tr>tinecs arc uoi available or are insutliciently ideniilicd \uth the 
project; experts arc noi adequately invoUed in the training aspects 
of their nn>>ions. 

C onmienting on this diNpersion. Albert Waterston states: iVequent- 
ly scholarships and feiio^v ships for training abroad are awarded on 
an a<I fun- basis ifi inappropriate liclds or in unsuitable universities 
or. tVon] tlie point of sicw of national interest, {o the wrong persons. 
"I his oUcix leads to inadequate or improper training ... ufuieccssarily 
long absences oT key governn)ent oltieials tVoni their jobs. or. where 
no prior cotnniiinient is made to return home for a stipulated period 
after the completion of foreign traniing, to the eniigraUon of well- 
trained professionals But expcuonce shous that even when done 
in the recipient country. con>rdi nation by supplying agencies is 
unlikely to be ctTcctivc unless the country iiscif has hrst co-ordinated 
its own agencies' tccljnical assistance requests/^ 
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Part Three 



Measures for more cflcctive stiidy- 
and training-abroad programmes 



This $[}m\m\ry of ihe Jii)5c/)sions of \hc ^\u\\y<\hto:n] n^o\xn)cn\ and 
oF some of ihc major problems surrounding it. provides w basis for 
considering some of the steps vvhich be taken to make this crucial 
inveslmcnl a more eircclive inslrunienl for development Current 
thinking in the broader area of educational planning suggests that 
problems associated with the expansion of educational systems— the 
number of sludents, consequent needs for additional resources, more 
diflcrcnliated curricula and teaching methods and materials—must 
be met with new responses in planning and administration. Philip 
Coombs, in his monograph What is educational phvuung?, puts it 
this way: 'Planning thai merely serves a strategy of linear expansion 
w iU no longer do ; planning must now serve a strategy of educational 
change and adaptation. This will require new types of planning 
concepts and tools which are only now taking shape. 

The discussions of an International Committee of Experts on 
Training Abroad Policies, convened by Uncsco in October 1971, 
went far in suggesting sonu" 'new planning concepts and tools' with 
respict to study abroad. Confirming the compartmentalization and 
frequently ad hoc nature of many study-abroad progranmics, the 
committee stressed the need for a more integrated approach to training. 
This could be defined as follows: 

l. 'fhat study-abroad programmes, of whatever type or duration, 
gained in elTeciiveness if they were planned and administered as 
part of a total training cflbru whether the training was undertaken 

\. Philip H. Coon\hs. \Vh\t is vducatunhil platiniu\i?, t^aris, U'ncsco: WIW 1970 
(Fundamentals of cJucuCional pfanning No. \), 
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within the counlry, (ho region or riirlhcr allold, and \Uicthcr it 
responded to the requirements of a project or to general needs for 
quulitted professionals. 

2. Such un 'integrated approach' required, as far as possible, llie 
understanding and co operaiion of the naiional ollicials sponsoring 
the project, nationals associated with the project, the foreign 
experts working on the project, and those agencies, domestic or 
foreign, contributing Unaiiciiil or other assistance. 

J. Improved pUnmu^g and administration of the training aspect of 
particular projecis, undertaken on a wide scale, could provide the 
basis for a broad training policy or manpower plan, as well as 
providing for the more elTicient use of individuals already trained. 

Specific ways of implementing these ideas were suggested to the 
Connniitec of FNperts in a paper provided by the United Nations 
Development Programme. This defined seven interrelated tasks 
which might 'serve as a framework of new policies, and work on 
which, separately or in combination, would form the basis of a pro- 
gramme of action in improving the etlccliveness of training for 
development*.^ While the paper addressed itself primarily to the 
training \vork of the United Natiojis Development Programme 
(LM)J'), the tasks dcfmed in it are equally apphcable to training 
programmes in generiil. 

The seven tasks ouUincd in the paper stressed the need: (I) to 
promote greater recognition of the centraliiy of training in develop- 
ment programmes; (2) to improve knowledge of training activities 
which could improve co-ordination and suggest new approaches in 
the field of training; (3) to inipu»vc awareness of ways whereby needs 
and priorities could be tdentihed more ctTeciively; (4) to improve 
the planning of training programmes in general and t!ie training 
component of specific projects; (5) to improve the capacity of outside 
experts and ^trainers of trainers* to perform their role as communi- 
cators of knowledge and skills; (6) to improve the training of local 
experts or ^counterparts' on projects; (7) to intprove the quality of 
the administration of international (raining (fellosvships, study 
grants, training courses) at the national, regional and inter-regionaJ 
levels. 



I. Uncsco;f:t)7l, Conf. 8/5, Annexe VI. 
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1. Implementing the seven tasks 

Ihv cciUntliiy of irubum) 

A bro;ul sc.jic policy of rcinrorccincni inui innovaiion in the whole 
area of traii\ii\g assua\cs an iindorsUituting of tl\c cctUra! role of 
iraining in dcvclopmciU on the pari of the couiury. Hqualty iinporlani, 
however, is recognition that a mere numerical expansion will not. 
in ilJie1t\ Ik most proJuctive. The lh\esco Comnutlee of pAperts 
rccogni/cd this in recomnicnding ihat; 'Member States 5ihou!d be 
invited l^y I'nesco to strengthen and create appropriate or^^ans lor 
short-term and long-term planning in the Held of training': and to 
this end. ImiCsco should 'assist Member Slates who express the desire, 
to identify their priorities in dtlTercnt fields of training and to rornuilute 
a n.ilional training pohcy\ The scope of a ^national training policy' 
should not only encompass the contribution of domestic training 
institutions universities, technical schools and research institutions — 
and of internationally assisted projects which have specifically edu- 
cational and training objectives, but should also focus on the training 
requiremcnrs of projects with dilTercnt aims. Where experts and 
consultants have had to concentrate on the planning and administra- 
lior» of projects, the building up of the necessary infrastructure of 
trained people to maintain and advance projects needs special con- 
sideration in an over-all training policy. 

hiformadon and evahaaion of {raining prognwunes 

The building up of such an over-all training policy requires the 
systematic collection of information on training programmes, their 
content and conditions, both at home and abroad. AUhough it 
is expedient for each country to provide itself with the most com- 
plete picture of its own training resources and institutions, all can 
profn fron^ a greater knowledge of what is being undertaken in other 
countries. Ignorai^ce of sinular activities taking place elsewhere of 
possible relevance to local needs also limits the possibility of new 
approaches and experiments. The information available in inter- 
national development agci^cies can be helpful for this particular 
probleu), as it is based on an operational experience in training in 
many countries and on information and research carried out over 
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many >ears. U can aho be valuable since it relates to training methods 
and techniques; wiuit has proved uscfu! in one lickl or region may be 
applicable in other spcciaifies or countries. 

Many of the Spctiu!i?ed Agencies have published infonnaiion on 
courses and other trainin^e facihties relalcd to devetopment problems 
in their Member States - either or^n\ni/ed by themselves or by national 
bodies. Knowledge of these opporuinities can be particularly valuiibic 
as they are organized to meet the specific interests of countries in 
the process of development and arc not ordinarily part of the rcguh\r 
curricula or programmes of !he national institutions sponsoring them. 
Many of these courses provide useful comparative knowledge, not 
readily available to each country indepcndenlly. 

Such information abo provides a basis for judging bow fellowships 
and places in courses olTcred by foreign agencies may be co-ordinated 
with domestic training facilities. This is of particular importance in 
negotiating with foreign donors, so that these opportunities meet 
real needs and. vNhere possible, complement what is availalite at 
home. 

The quality of this judsemeni is so crucial in budding up an econo- 
mic use of training facilities that a word must be said about a key 
element in it, namely, an understanding of the goals, implicit and 
explicit, of study-abroad programmes. 

7/w _{/oals of sfutiy-nhraad programmes 

An opportunity for study abroad can be judged by what it sets out 
to do. Such an assessment can be made according to two basic criteria, 
the potetitial contribution of the programme to the personal growth 
of the iudividuaU/ni?;/ his pomi ofiicu\ and how ii meets the purpose 
of the donor institution (national or foreign government, international 
organi/aiion, t\>undation, university, etc. ). {:ach of these two olijectives 
co-exist, explicitly or implicitly, in each opportunity for training. 
Hach may weigh difTcrontly in the mind of the individual trainee and 
in the intent of the grant-making agency. If, for example, a fellows!)ip 
aims to enable an individual to improve his artistic or nn::,ica! lalcnt, 
its objective will be attained, both personally and institutionally, 
by the trainee's later success as a painter or musician. If the award 
is estabhslied to help an institution, or particular project, it will be 
successful to the extent that the trainee contributes elTcctivcly to the 
institution or project. The ^brain drain' problem illustrates, in par?, 
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how an oppormnity for study abroad, which \my iniuMy have been 
iukMuicd to upgrade an inNUiuiion, may ha\e been so suceessrul in 
improving an induiduaPs knowledge, iluu his personal objective has 
uUiinately takc?i pfeeedcnee and lie Iujs been able to utke up ti pridit- 
able career abroad. 

The importance of a cle^ir undersUnuiing of the objeclives of an 
award can be illu^traled by sojne examples: 

In an assisuince project in rural educaiion, a forckn expert cncour- 
a^ted the farnicrN in his area lo supplement iheir income by cultivatii\^ 
\egetahles. 1 he enierpi ;e was sntlicienUy successful to jusuty the 
souine up of a cantufii. .,ici«»r\ lo preserve the produce and lo sell 
the surpkis, for which tltcre \vas a ready market. A fellowship was 
auihori/ed lo irain an indiNidiiai abroad on b.ow to set up and admin- 
ister the factory. On his way io his assi^^nmenl, the chosen indi\idu(d 
retpiested a change in his progrvunn^^ to a degree course in teacher 
iraiiimg. As he uas a member of t!ie stulV of the Ministry of f-ducaiioii 
in his counirv. such a degree was inore aiiraclivo to him in terms of 
his ultimate career than obtaining the knowledge needed to set up 
and operate the canning factory. 

Another case ilhistrates how a goscrnnicnt A\as totally involved 
with an international agency in assuring that outside assistance for 
paining was focused on a specdic objective. In the 1950s the govern- 
n^ent of ^'ugoslavi<l initiated a reft>rn^ of its toivd educational system. 
1 o obtain a background of comparative expenence of other countries 
to assist in the formuhition of rhe new legislation, a programme of 
fellowships was organized lo enable specialists in teacher training, 
educvitional research, educational fdms. educational planning and 
adnnnistration. who were preparing the basic legislation, lo observe 
dewlopments abroad. Over a three-year period, some 120 specialists 
studied in various fujropeafi countries, in Canada and in the Ihutcd 
States. An interesting teaturc of the project was an award in fellow- 
ship adnunistraiion to a senun education oHicial which enabled him 
to work in I nesco in planning and administeri/ig the programme, 
fn the pret*ace to the document containing the educational reform 
legislation, after p^tssage through the^'ugoska Parliament. the Minister 
of f:ducation noted the contribution of the Technical Assistance 
Study Abro.id lVt>gram!ue to the work of the specialists who had 
bceri engai^ed ni developing the reform legislation. 



Measures for more effective programmes 



Training needs and priorities 

In a review of A study on the capacliy of the United Nations development 
system.^ Lord Balogh slated thai: *one of the gravest defects of inter* 
national aid is the lack of knowledge of the manpower requirements 
of the plans and the Kick of co-ordination in the planning, the training 
and recruitment*.^ 

A coniprehensive information system on training institutions and 
opportunities at home and abroad can provide the foundations of 
a programme for the determination of (raining needs and priorities. 
Here, the work of the various Specialized Agencies can be of assistance, 
The economic surveys undertaken by the World Bank in many 
developing countries include treatment of manpower needs in various 
sectors. In these surveys, the Specialized Agencies associated with 
the World Bank make their own contributions and estimates in their 
particular fields. These Agencies, and other more specialized organi- 
zations, such as the World Meteorological Organization and the 
International Telecommunicaiions Union, have long studied the 
supply and needs for specialists in their particuhir llelds, as well as 
of training institutions in their Member States. This network of 
information can provide a valuable background on which to base 
the determination of needs in particular fields- Such studies may also 
give some indications of employment opportunities for specialists 
who have already been trained and suggest related fields in which 
those who have received training abroad may adapt their skills to 
specific opportunities for employment. 

The problem of determining priorities is discussed in Dr. Eugene 
Staley^s book Planning occupational education and (raining for develop- 
went, where he concludes a chapter on analysing needs with, among 
others, the following 'practical conclusions':^ 

M. training programmes shuuld be planned with reference to 
the priority needs of the employment system, not simply adopted 
haphazardly and piecemeal. 



1, ,i stmiv of the copacUy of the VnUcd Suiions development system, Geneva, 
tj'nitcd Ndtit^ns, 1969 (The Ja<;kson Report). 

2. Donald Robins (i£d.), Oeveioping (he third world, (London!, Cambridge (Jnivcr- 
sity Press, 1971 (page 242). 

}. Eugene Stalcy, P/annhit occupntionat cducntiofi and f raining for developmenf^ 
New Delhi, Orient Longmans, 1970 (page 52). 
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2, lii^hcsl priority slunikl Iv given to progrunmcs which raise llie 
quality uiul (to the cstcnt ncccssnry) the iiinnliiy of qualilted 
personnel required in niulliplier oeeiipiitions", for example, 
innovative organizers (enlrcprcMieurs). fiianagers and sub-managers, 
and seleeted types oT professionals and suh-pjofe>sionals, inehiding 
teachers. 1hese are ihe people who nuisi ereaie new enterprises 
and new jobs, establish essential governmenial, edueaiionaK 
industrial nnd other infraslruetures, and proside lor education 
and training to meet the country's needs tor qualilied personnel. 

3. In order to obtain a siiilably balaneed output of persons qualilied 
for ditlercnl occupational roles, there should he: (a) continuous 
study of the changing requirements of the developing country uikI 
(b) close linkages between the employment syslem on the one 
hand, and the education and training syslem on the other, so that 
there is immediate feed-back to eorrecl errors in forecasts of 
requirements." 

Ihe key problem posed by i)r. Staley is. of eourse, the arnculalion 
of the output of the educational sv stem to ilie needs of the employment 
system. As we have suggested, nnieh can be done wiiiiin certain 
sectors or areas of high speeiati/ation, but on a broader basis ihc 
problem is more complex, It depends on more factors than simply 
the extent to which the educational system is training individuals 
wiih employable skills and on machinery adequate to link the available 
trained manpower to the speeiik needs of the employment market. 

Where sueh a linkage is only partially fcanble, improved planning 
and operation of the training component of individual projects can 
contribute important elements to more etVeeiive manpower planning 
and employment of trained people. For this reason, the next section 
deals wiih the planning of training in the context of projects. 

file phumlfHj ot training proifrauunes iti projects 

In 1971. to improve the planning of the training component of its 
devclopPKiil prv\icels, Unesco sent an Inslruclion to its project 
managers in the Jield, intended to *show how to work out a training 
progranmie for a project that will not be conceiscd solely in terms 
of fellowships for study abroad'. The Instruction stales in part: 

To ensure a more realislie training of national personnel, it is 
suggested that, for each projeei. a 'training programme' be esiab- 
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lishcd IVoin tlic outset. 'I lie traininu proLir«ininic of a liiieNeo- 
Sjvciat I'liinl projcel does inu eoiishi only of feUowships for training 
abroad or simply aim at irainink: counterparts. It emhraees all 
the nianposvcr required to he trained for tlie project to function 
successfully, uliich \uuild include: (ai the Director, the Deputy- 
Director and adniinislralivo ollicers of the project: (h) wlien 
necessary* the oIliccrN respon>ihle lor social work, library and docu- 
luentalion, statlstic>, evtra-niural activities, all sour visual tech- 
nicians, laboratory assistance, etc.: (e) in some counin'cs where 
tlie cxper'iS are liuroducing innosaiions in the curriculum of an 
institute or in i(s teaching niethoils and technique>. or in its research 
\sork, the principal oilieers of the government dep:irtnieiit concerned 
(directors, iitspectoPN, etc.) thus enabling the innovation to be 
introduced on a national level, 

Tlie traiitifm of national stall" should j'ollow n clearly esiablislied 
calcnd:ir, showing, step by step* the linking, l\pe and nature of the 
traitiing, the places and areas where the whole training programme 
could best be undertaken: (a) A number of national persoj)nel 
could surely be trained in tlie country itself, ii) on the spot, i.e. 
working experts on the project, (//) in special training courses, 
seminars, workshops organt/ed by experts together with national 
specialists, (///) in high schools, and university institutions available 
in the coimtry; (b) Some of the national stulT could recei\e an 
adequate training in a rieighbouring country or in a regional 
institution; (c) Some of the national personnel should go abroad 
for further irainirig which coutd start well in ad\ance - i.e. two or 
three years before the actual operation of the project and the 
irrival of international experts: (d) Another sort of training (or 
rc-training or in-ser\ice training) seems to be vahKible and inexpen^ 
sive: it consi>ts of giving a national teacher on a project the (ippor- 
luiiily of teaching for a semester or an academic year in a similar 
project in the region or abroad, or in a university to which his 
project would be alliliated/ 

This htstruclion illustrates not only liow training can be an imegral 
part, but also, in many Cvises, an 'integrating' part of a project. In 
addition, it may have important sideelfccts; it may extend theintluence 
of the project as those trained are able to 'fan out' in project-related 
cmplosnicnl: alvu an imaginatively pLinncd Iruining programme may 
enable new ideas ard metliods to be introduced into the project or 
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beyond it. This may iu>i bo possible if the training cIomkmu is planned 
in \\ wnuine or Ivaplui/ard way. A few examples will itlustrate this 
poinl: 

i\) .1 novel approach to tniinifnf u^niccrsify teachers 

In a I nesco project wiih the KepLiblic ol^ Mali, there is a need to 
provide indi\idua!s with doctoral qualifications, which caniiol be 
obtained in institutions in the country, To avoid (he usual long 
absences abroai.! generally required lor such studies, a special curricu- 
\m hvis been devised through the advice oi' protcssvus \\cs\w abroad, 
who spend a total of si\ nu>nths of intensive work spread over the 
two years of the course. Candidates receive special tutorial instruction 
and iiUcnsi\c guidance on research from the visiting professors, 
which would not lune been possible if attending ati overseas university. 
During the abNcnccs of the visiting professors, the candidate's work- 
is carried on independently intder the supervision of lecturers. The 
e^an1inuli^M\s tor the degree and the defense of theses arc administered 
by an international panel of protessors. Study lours abroad are 
arranged as pari of the curriculum, to enable candidates to visit other 
centres of higher education* and to consult the foreign professors 
in their home inslituiions. 

b) livililuvj a JitnctionLil unit in an instUutUm 

The Pan-American Health Organization (taiK)) of the World Hcalih 
Organization, in its 'inslitutional fellowship programme' works out 
an agreenKNil with the government and a particular medical school 
under which a senior specialist (minimum age 40 years) receives 
a grant of up to S8,(KK) a year over a period of (hrce to five years> 
wilh the spccilic responsibility of establishing in his ow n Institution 
a functional unit cjiialitied to olTer teaching research and other services 
in a particular medicat specialty. The plan of the graiU is worked out 
wilh the advice of paho specialists in the context of the institution's 
need, emprutsi/ing the development of 'new trends and tendencies 
in teaching and research' in the field in question. The grant, supple- 
menicd by h>cal fmancial support, enablo^j the team leader to update 
his specialist knowledge through studies cither in his own institution 
or abroad, and enables him to iinanee the training of assistants 
necessary Ibr buildir.g up the imit. In this way, it is hoped that the 
institution in question will be enriched by sustained assistance vvliich 
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iMaccs rcsponsibilily in ihc haiuls of a spccivilisl over a porioJ of 
years in itic conte.M of llic needs of tiio insiiuition, 

c) \cjv iilcas for n iteiv institute 

in (he Unesco-assistcd Aciuicmy of Pedagogy in I:(Mopia. a training 
progrun^mc was organi/cJ. prior to the arrival of lorcign experts 
under which fifteen future members of Ihe faeulty of the Academy 
spent a year in the DeparUaent of Hducation in Tropical Areas in 
the London IJnisersity Institute of l^dacation. Ihe studies of each 
individual in the group \scre guided by a deparimental tutor, a 
specialist vutli long experience in African education, The main focus 
of the seminar discussions and written papers during the year was 
on the educational programmes to be developed in the proposed 
Academy. A programme of lectures and ohservalions of Hritish 
educational institutions and problems was organized to provide 
comparative background, and the group took part in a general 
seminar on African education with colleagues from other African 
countries. 

Through this intensive work on the educational problems and 
programme of the new Academy, in the framework of the comparative 
experience of another educational system, the group were prepared 
on their return to Eithiopia to work with foreign experts in devising 
the new programme and curricula needed by tlie new institute. 

d) A ^phasi'il pro(}nt}UWv 

Vox many years tao, in co-operation with the I')anish International 
[)evelopment Agency (d.voda), has been organi/ijsg regional training 
courses in milk production and dairy iechniL|ues. The lirst course 
was held in India (1960), and subsequently courses have taken place 
in C lnle ( I960), the Lebanon (1964) and in l^ganda and Kenya (1967). 
Jt is expected that courses will he started soon in Senegal and the 
Philippines, 

Ihcse regie)nal courses are tollowed-up systematically by tours by 
the Director and Assistant Director of (lie Dairy Technology Scrxkic 
of FAO. who visit every participant at least every second year at his 
place of work and esaluate his training. 

i'Yom tlic pool of individuals trained in these courses, a limited 
number are selected on the basis of their performance, both during 
the course and on the job, to attend one of the advanced follow-up 
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sulfant^N and experts from ubroiul and, in niany cases, increasing 
use of cxperU from the devetoping covuuries in internationai pro- 
gmmmcii, vUio arc more IniniHar with local needs and cond/tioijs 
ti>un those coming tVoni further alield. In many cases, the rv>!c of 
the fore-'iin expert k changing. In those countries where there was 
a dearth oriocu! specialists and adn\inislraturs, capable of performing 
executive and nianagcnKMit funcUons. nutny outside experts undertook 
such duties, awaiting the training of persons with the necessary 
qualilicalions. Where the Vxceutivc' role of the expert is dechning, 
more is obviously expected of bin) as a source of technical knowledge 
ami know-how, including a ca.paciiy to pass this on eiycctively. This, 
of course, is essential where projects are concerned with Cilueation 
and training as such. It is eqiialiy important in other projects where, 
as we have pointed out» the training con^poneni may have received 
inadeijuatc altcntion. Thus the adwsory and training functions of 
an expert should increase as his administrative or organizational 
role decreases. 

However, tnany experts are chosen because of their particular 
specialist kr^ow ledge or familiarity with its organi/ational implications. 
Not all of them except in specifically educational and training 
projects- are necessardy chosen because of their capabilities or 
experience as trainers. Here, the local expert or ^senior counterpart' 
working on the project, can perform a crucial role in suggesting ways 
of adapting the knowledge of the outsiile expert to local coiulilior^s. 
[>ec|uently, the success of these adaptations can be judged through 
the elfectivet^ess of the training work in a project in preparing the 
local speciali>ts to lake on the responsibility of the foreign CKperts. 

Orientation programmes for foreign experts should give greater 
attention to the importance of adapting their technical knowledge 
and know-how to local situations and emphasizing the training 
role of the expert, flere, orientvition programmes can learn much 
from specialists from developing countries who have had practical 
experience in placing the knowledge and techniques, cither gained 
abroad or from association w ith loreign experts, into the local context. 

Counter pari train uh^ 

Limited results of the training aspects of a project can, as we have 
suggested, be explained by inadequate en>phasis on the inunm^ 
element at the plannir .tage; or to the short duration of the presence 
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of experts on the project; or lo inadcc|iialc use uf ihcin in their role 
as trainers: it may bo c\pl;iincU by iliilicuUics in niukitiji available 
;KsocivUes or countcrparls. 

Ihc I'ncsco Instruction cited above jittciupu lo cnipliusi/e the role 
of countctpari training by cKpaiuiiiig the numbers and functions 
of lho>e uho should be considered for training; not limiting the 
number for iinniediaie jobs on the project itself, but rephicing those 
who nuiv be drawn olV for other uork or who \m\ be trained to 
prcpiire for additional projects in the name itclditbc *muUipUer cfl'ect*). 

Thi^j broadened conception of counterpart (raining necessarily 
puts greater dcnnmd on tlie exports in their training role on projects. 
It demands their greaici attention in advising on suitable programmes 
for those svho can profit from further experience outside the project, 
chher in local institutions or further aftekl lixtensive training activity 
with counterparls on a project is, of course, a crucial elenieni in 
determining their further needs for iraining and the type of programme 
necessary to prepare (hem for their future roles. Here, the expert 
should ha\e access to full information on training facihtics, suitable 
for the needs of the project. Information on such matters, therefore, 
should be made available lo experts and project nKinagers, cither 
from their headquarters, or from training offices in the country 
where the project is located. 

Ihe complex of adjustmcms bet\\cen the organi/ationa!, adsisory 
and training functions of an expert in <i development project arc 
illustrated in the following description of an m^ernalional assistance 
programme with strong training etemcnts sponsored by the World 
Bank:^ 

'Training activities sometimes hold the balance between success 
and failure of a project. An example from Af|ihanistan shows 
exactly why stalf training can rescmbie the rail in the horseshoe 
that eventually saved the rider. 

Agriculture provides a livelihood to 90 per cent of the people 
of Afghaf>istan. Machines and fertili/'cr are badly needed to help 
increase crop yield. The farmer needs credit to obtain these, so 
agricultural credit becomes the key to the door of a fuller granary. 



i. Kich ifd W. Win XV'agcf^cn, * frairung as ;jn clement in bank group projccl-i' in 
ihuifuc md iU'iil^puient, Washii^glor^ l^.C, IrUcrnaltonal Manetary Fund and 
Iracfiuaiofia! tiuik lor KcA^on^nuciion and IK-vcfapnicnt, 1^72 I Vol 9, No, ?, 
pjgo 30). 
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It iKippons IhiU finuls arc :ivaiI;ihlo, hut IrainoJ iiianpouor to 
di^lriblUo Ihcm is not. Ilic Aiiricullural DevolopmciU Hank of 
Atghanislan (Agliank) lias a slalV of about 250, largely inheriicd 
from an earlier enlily. A l'iiiu\l Nalions Dcvclopinenl Programme 
(I nop) grant provides consuliants to help reorganize the l^aiik 
into a modern credit instiUiiioii. In addition, an ida credit provides 
tor expansion and upgrading of operations- - thai is, to enable 
AgHank to iinesligalc more applications for credit and to do so 
more thoroughly. Not only is the n)A credit designed to support 
AgBank's lending programme but it also \iims at institution 
building' in the \sords of the appraisal team. Initially, four expa- 
triate consultants are holding the position of gencriil manager 
and all three departmeiital managerships, but they are working 
with and training Afghan counterparts, There are also many 
noncounlerpart trainees, Some are assembled in classes at AgMank 
headquarters for certain kinds of training and others are sent to 
the nearby Training Centre of the Programme on Agricultural 
Credit and C\voperalives in Afghanistan (pacc a) which is linanced 
and run by the UN food and Agriculture Organization (fao) and 
the Swedish International Development Authority (sum), Ihe 
expatriates are extremely busy with two simultaneous jobs: pushing 
the reorganization and seeing (hat day-to-day operations are 
running belter* even as they expand. There is little time for a third 
job - recruiting new slatVand developing existing stalT 

The management faces a dikMnma: Agl^ank cannot do much 
stair training on the job until it hecomes a functioning organization, 
yet it cannot become a functioning organization until it has a 
trained stalT, If too much time is devoted to any one of these three 
jobs (reorganization, operation and training) the other two suffer. 
Yet if any one of them is neglected the project will be prolonged, 
and the expatriates camiol go home until much later than all parties 
would desire. Hven with the piirl-lime help of an Afghan professor 
from Kabul University, man-hours are too scarce to bring local 
staff nu^mbers to a point where they can become trainers themselves 
and eventually take over management from the expatriates. AgBank 
is like an overloaded aircraft on a runway too short for lake-otK 

One solution is to bring in still more expatriates to carry out 
more training svith the object of speeding the departure of all expa- 
triates. Another measure is to send stalT n^cmbers for training 
abroad: one with a similar lending institution in Iran; two learning 
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tractor niaintciuuKc aiul repairs in the Soviet Union, and another 
working in a bank in Germany. In about a year a ninnber of wctl- 
prcparcd sU\tT members should be ready to go abroad for advanced 
training in accounting and credit,' 

ImproiUm the quality ofad})umstratkm 

This final section will deal with the machinery needed to bring the 
elements of information and planning and the clenienls of the actual 
programme administration together; but, houewr competent the 
planning, however well organized the procedures, the basic quality 
of a training adininislnuion depends on how the individual is served, 
and on the sensitivity and understanding of his needs. Of course, 
this is fundamental in all education programmes, but particularly 
so in the case of study abroad, 

What are some of the reasons? 1 hose who go abroad for study are 
faced with a special set of unknowns and the potei\lials of frustration 
and perplexity are many. The best laid plans and progranmics may 
have to undergo changes in the actuality of a foreign environment. 
Academic and other qualifications which may seem superior in a home 
setting may turn out to be 'unrecognized' or inadequate' elsewhere. 
What may seem to be a sound knowledge of a foreign language at 
home may not be so in the context of fast-moving lectures, seminars 
and field demonstrations, DilTerent patterns of living and social life, 
without the support of friends, family and professional colleagues 
may cause perplexity and loneliness. Unforeseen difficulties may crop 
up when anticipated fmancial support may prove insullicient or when 
financial or other emergencies occur at home. 

I'or these reasons, informed guidance and ad\ice are essential 
before an individual faces selection or a competition. It is not enough 
lh:n certain 'qualifications' are the only determining factors in the 
decisions of a selection committee. The main problem is, does the 
candidate know what he is in for? lias he had an opportunity to 
discuss wiiether training overseas is the best way to nicet his needs? 
Is he aware of what is available closer to home, and whelhej it may 
not be more suitable? Is he awaie of the necessary language skills 
and does he realize the special problems, academic, profes<^ional and 
social, he may face? Are his expectations of training programmes 
realistic in terms of his employment prospects? Only guidance of 
a high order \vill provide him ^^ith a basis on which he may judge 
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\vhal he may expect and whether what is asked of hhti is well founded, 
I( is essential in assuring a hcallhy balance between his individual 
purposes and the institutional objectives on which we have laid so 
great importance (sec pages 23-24 above), 

There are three broad categories of study-abroad programmes 
related to development, an understanding of which can help candidates 
and those who ndvisc them. They are (a) programmes to provide 
individuals with qualifications in a particular field or profession, 
generally associated with obtaining a degree or diploma; (b) those 
intended to train individuals to pertomi a specific task on a project; 
(c) those which provide individuals already professionally qunlified 
and in positions of responsibility with an opportunity to improve 
their elTcciiveness on the job or to solve a particular problem^ by 
observations and consultations abroad. 

Of these categories, the first—university oriented studies— is the 
most numerous and so engages the greatest attention of iidministra* 
tors. Many devetopitig countries are becoming more selective in 
spojisoring degree studies far afield. They know^ that in most institu- 
tions the curriculum is based on local educational concerns and 
needs, which may be only partly relevant to the needs of their students. 
In consequence, degree programmes taken abroad are increasingly 
being focused for post-graduate studies, as undergraduate instruction 
becomes available closer to home. 

Programmes to train individuals for work on a project can be more 
specifically oriented. In such cases, the trainee has been selected for 
his known competence in a particular profession or situation, and 
his programnK defined in advance by the skills or knowledge to be 
acquired. If degree studies are part of his programme, they will be 
in a more specific tramework. Most study-abroad programmes asso- 
ciated with international technical assistance projects are of this type, 
where the scope and more important tempo of the studies are deter- 
mined by the requirements of the project itself 

The linal type of programme aims to help those in responsible 
positions to update their knowledge and to assist them in solving 
particular professional problems. Generally, such programmes are 
made up of consultations and observations and visits to institutions. 
Frequently, in the desire to cover a great deal of territory, the pro- 
gramme may be overcharged and may not provide adequate oppor- 
tunity for exchange of experiLncc with colleagues abroad. This is an 
important element as it enables the grantee, on his return, to have built 
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Up a set of protossional contacts with whom he can correspond for 
nnilual benefit. 

Once a caiuiid.uc is selected, the administering authorities must 
be assured not only that each indi\idiial s prcigramme meets his 
needs, but that those engaged in laciliiating it in foreign countries 
have the fullest possible understanding of tlie progrannne and of its 
objectives. 

This is not al\sa:^s an easy task» ns it requires of the liome adminis- 
tration constant communication with the agencies (governmental, 
educalioniil. etc.) in far o\T places, and an understanding of i/uir 
procedures and ways of doing business. In consequence, the home 
adminislrulion must make sure that the individual, before his depar- 
ture, has a full understanding of the role of the agencies charged w ith 
facilitating his studios s\hilc abroad. 

2. Evaluation and follow-up 

1 hose who have engaged in the actual administration of study-abroad 
programmes are a\sare of its complexities. This explains why. over 
the years, what comes after llie study-abroad experience has tended 
to receive relatively less attention because of the immediate adminis- 
trative pressures. Yet, from the point of view of the home country, 
the success of the training can only be measured when the individual 
has returned home and is at work. 

The Unesco Committee \scre very explicit on the importance of 
evaluation and foliow-up. They saw evaluation in two aspects—as 
a way of improving the quality of programmes in operation, and as 
a means of judging how far a programme was succeeding in reaching 
its objectives. Evaluation, in the lirst sense, meant constant moniioring 
of one's own procedures and methods- a 'built in' and continuing 
process. Evaluation to measure results depended on determining 
what criteria could be elTective. The Committee recogni/ed difliculties 
in developing standard criteria, but listed the following that had been 
used in certain evaluations of progranmies: has the individual finished 
his prescribed study programme?; has he obtained the qualification 
or the degree he aimed at?; has he returned from his country of study?; 
is he employed in his field of specialization?; does he occupy a posi- 
tion of higher professional responsibility? 

FoIIow-up, as defined by the Committee, covered activities to 
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enable the returned trainee to keep up to date in his field and 'to 
increase his ability to act as an efTeclive agent in development'. The 
Committee recommended that former trainees be supplied with 
scientific and technical publications on most recent developments in 
their fields. Registers of former irainces should assist in communica- 
tions with home institutions, enable individuals lo associate in 
common work and keep them in touch with opportunities for env 
ployment. 

3. Organizational arrangements 

Much of the dispersion and ad hoc character of international training 
is due to a tack of continuing consultation between those charged 
with the planning and supervising of Iraining-reJated activities at 
home, and those responsible for the actual administration of study- 
abroad programmes. How can there be more mutually supportive 
relations between chose two elements ? This is a constant problem, 
first because the planners have their own responsibilities and study- 
abroad administrations have their own complexities and urgencies. 
Both these factors, and the weight of bureaucratic communication 
understandably can inhibit the contribution which the planners must 
make if the administrators are to attain satisfactory results. 

All agencies in the United Nations have, for many years, been 
organized so that their headquarters units responsible for substantive 
planning and the management of projects provide guidance to the 
administration training units. In some agencies, these relationships 
have been recently reinforced so as to improv e (he quality of (raining 
in all its aspects and to assure that it is more adequately planned and 
administered in terms of project objectives. The Uncsco training 
administration has been strengthened by the establishment of an 
Interdepartmental Committee on International Training* so that all 
units in the Organization can exchange information on problems of 
mutual interest and develop organization-wide policies. The Division 
of Study and Training Abroad acts as the secretariat of this Committee, 
thus providing a closer link between the planning elements and training 
administration. In the fao, the Division of Study and Training 
Abroad is not only responsible for the programming of individuals 
in co-operation with the departnjcnts responsible for particular 
fields and projects including evaluation and follow-up, but co- 
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ordinvUes all group training prognunmcs sponsored by the depart" 
fucnts, \\\ addition, il is ro%ponsib!e for the orientation of experts 
assigned lo the Held, on the training aspects of their assignments. 
The Division of Htunan [iesources of wun responsible for all 
training nKUters, planning and adminrstration. and its regional otFices 
arc punided witli training otlicers. Recently, the unit in the Pan- 
American fleailh Organization (of who) responsible for tellowship 
administration has taken on llie added lunctiiMi of phmning the 
organi7ation's complete health nianpovser prograninie— thus phicing 
adnunlstraiisc responsibilities in the perspective of complete man- 
power planning programnw^s. In the World Bank a special unit is 
responsible for seeing (hat the traiiiing element is adequately con- 
sidered in the phiiMUj^g and implenKntation of all its projects.' 

The importance of improsing training adn)inisiration in Member 
States has been rocogni/cd by Uncsco. Visits from specialists in 
McnU>er Stato ha^e been made to IJnesco to observe its administra- 
tion, which have been supplemented by observation of other national 
training administrations. Reports !iave been solicited iVom Member 
Stales describing their international training administration, and 
advisory missions have been sent to Member States. 

Some examples of national organizations which are gCvUed to the 
total ovcr<ill training efiort of a couiUry are instructive. In Venezuela, 
for instance, some years ago, an office was established in the Ministry 
of Planning to co-ordinate the national and international training 
activUies of all ministries as svell as the training opportunities oilcred 
by foreign govertinients and institutions. The placing of such an 
olhce in the Ministry of Phmning assures that its work is related to 
the total de\clopment planning machinery of the governmenl. 

!n Colombia, the Institute of liducationa! Credit and Technical 
Training Abroad, (k j rr x) an autonomous body, is responsible for: 
the distribution of loans to students for studies both in Colombia 
and abroad; the cenlrali/ation and diN,lribution of all scholarships, 
(national and in'icrnational) for third-ievcl education; the administra- 
tioi) of funds contributed by dilfcrent institutions to finance the 
training and re-training of their stafT; informing students about 
different possibilities tor training at home and abroad: the co-ordina- 
tion of the supply and demand of trained personnel in co-operation 
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with other institutions in the country (Ministry of Labour and Social 
Affairs, Naiional Department of IManning, elc.).^ 

Organizations similar to icrn-x have been set up in a number of 
other Latin American countries. 

In some North African states, a fellowship ollice, generally located 
in the Ministry of Iiducation (or Higher Fiducation), administers all 
awards for study abroad, oITered both by the home government and 
by foreign governments and organizations. These ollices arc also 
responsible for administration of government subsidies to students 
attending domestic institutions. 

In some Asian countries, similar co-ordinating and administrative 
offices have been cstabh'shcd. In Taiwan, for example, the Joint 
Technical Assistance Corporation, an autonomous body, administers 
(raining-abroad programmes for its own nationals and also receives 
large numbers of students from developing as well as from developed 
countries. The Thai Ministry of Plaiuiing and Devetopnient has a 
Training Branch where responsibilities are divided among the geo- 
graphic areas in svhtch Thai students are receiving training, It also 
evaluates the degree credentials of foreign colleges and universities, 
thus maintaining an up-lo-dalo inventory of world-wide training 
facilities. 

Such institutions also possess language training facilities, and 
co-operate with donor agencies in selection procedures, pre-deparlure 
counselling and supervision of students while abroad, 



1. ClauJc TIbi, Financial aspects of the stuiknt loan srh(y/>e in Colomhhi, Paris, 
Uncsco: IU.P, S,2?/4, August )971, mimco, 
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As a conclusion, wc will plot out some of the functioas and the struc- 
ture of ait administrative unit or office which can implement the tasks 
which have been considered. Obviously, in many countries^ many of 
the elements described below are already in pSace and each country 
must determine the steps it wishes to take regarding the organization 
of its own training elTorts at home and abroad. This 'blue print* may 
help in summarizing the factors to be borne in mind in reviewing 
what afready exists or in making modifications, 

1, Supportive elements 

1. The office should be located in the ministry or department which 
can provide it with the most ertcciive supply of information and 
guidance on the country's development programmes and training 
institutions—their objectives and needs. 

2. There should be a training committee, made up of members from 
each ministry or department responsible for sectoral development, 
meeting at regular intervals. This committee should assure the 
formulation of general policies for training, both at home and 
abroad, and help co-ordinate domestic and international training 
programmes. It should also assure that the necessary day4o-day 
relationships are maintained Knween the training ofllce and the 
departments concerned. It is desirable that such a committee be 
under the chairmanship of a ranking oftlcial in the nation's develop- 
ment or planning administration. 
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2. Functional elements 

1. Information and research: the oflice should prepare and keep up-lo- 
daic inventories of domestic and foreign training resources, insli- 
lulions and courses, to guide its o\sn adniinis(ra(ion, to assist ii 
in judging training oftcrs from foreign sources and to provide 
the training committee with the necessary information for the 
development of policies and the dclcrmination of needs and priori- 
ties. 

2. The oflice, in consuhaiion with the committee, should define the 
criteria needed in negotiating with foreign donors of fellowships, 
to assure their most cncclive use. 

3. The otike should prepare regulations and procedures to deiine 
standards of selection of candidates for training awards and keep 
under constant review procedures for development of study pro- 
grammes and communication with foreign administrations, as well 
as measures for the supervision of trainees while abroad. 

4. The oflice should formulate and review the questions to be covered 
in the guidance of potential candidates including information on 
study facilities, social conditions, language factors and employment 
prospects on return. 

5. The oflice should keep under constant review ihc organizations 
with whom it works for the programming, placement and super- 
vision of those studying abroad, including procedures of communi- 
cation. 

6. The oflice should develop and review its activities for follow-up 
and evaluation (post-training interviews, lists of returned trainees, 
liaison with competent ministries or institutions for information 
on re-integration, employment, etc.). 

The success of such an oflice depends, to a large degree, on its ability 
to obtain the best advice and information from domestic planning 
units and institutions, and from iniernalional experts and foreign 
agencies. This constant consultation assures the essential contribution 
on the planning and informational side. 

However well a programme may be planned, its implementation 
requires attention to details as well as tactful communication with 
candidates, and an ability to communicate clearly and to make 
decisions without delay. This complex and detailed 'case work' 
requires supportive management to ensure cflicienl financial proce- 
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durcs and payments, iravcl arrangenicius and prompt communica- 
tions. 

The matter of schedules and deadlines is of particular importance 
in study-abroad administration, as foreign administrators have their 
own time-tables and they, too, must deal vsitli institutions over whose 
schedules they have no control, Alas, administrators working on a 
world-wide basis cannot depend on *good wilP because essential 
communications may not arrive on lime. 

EfTcctive management also depends on high-quality clerical assis- 
tance-multilingual where iieeded. If the number of individual cases 
increases, clerical support must keep pace or bottlenecks and delays 
will frustrate the operation and individuals and institt Jons will sulTer. 

3. Conclusion 

We have outlined some of the measures needed to assure that study 
abroad may advance more eflectively the total education and training 
programme of a country. Many of the necessary elements are already 
in place in a number of countries. The problem in some areas is to 
reinforce the weak links in the chain; in others to build up new 
relationships or sources of information; in others to pull all the 
elements together into a more dynamically operating whole. The 
essential factor is to bring all the factors together so that they can 
mutually reinforce each other and thus to lessen the compartmenlal- 
ization which has plagued so much of the study-abroad movemcnl 
and inhibited its potential contribution to development. 

This work of dynamic integration is one essential part in the picture. 
The other, of course, is the quality of instruction, the leadership and 
imagination of those providing it, and the abilities of the individuals 
who proht from the total ctTorl. 

If both these elements are combined, study abroad can make a 
greater contribution not only to national development, but to the 
'educational change and adaptation' which, it has been suggested, 
is the main challenge facing educational planning today. 
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1 he follow ink? live tables, selected lVon\ Siafisttcs of Miufi'uts nhroiuK /^>'6J-6vS\ 
illustrulo major ircnds in suidy abroad during ttie period umler re\jcw. 
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(jcrniiirjy, f'cd, Kcp. of 


2 


24 17? 


9,1 


7,2 


France 


} 


2} 0<S9 


8.7 


S.2 


USSR 


A 


14 400 


5,4 


0.5 


United Kingdom 


5 


14 020 


5.3 


11.4 


Austria 


6 


10 522 


4,0 


23,0 


Argentina 


7 


10 105 


3.8 


5.2 


IJnilcd Arab Republic 


8 


9 307 


3,5 


7.1 


Cartada 




8 518 


3.2 


6,0 


SNsil^crland 


10 


8 200 


3.1 


3L9 


Holy See 


U 


6 421 


2,4 


99.9 


Australia 


\2 


6 400 


2,4 


6.2 


Philippines 


13 


5 y95 


2,0 


1.5 


Syria 


14 


5 0<S8 


1,9 


24,8 


Japan 


15 


4 896 


l.H 


0.6 



1968 



United States of America 


1 


12! 362 


28.3 


1.6 


France 


2 


36 500 


8.5 


7.2 


Ciermany, Fed. Rep, of 


3 


26 783 


6.2 


6.2 


Lebanon 


4 


18811 


4.4 


56.0 


Canada 


5 


1 7 424 


4.1 


6.5 


United Kingdom 


6 


16 154 


3.8 


7.3 


USSR 


7 


16 100 


3.8 


0.4 


United Arab Republic 


8 


16008 


3.7 


8.9 


Argentina 


9 


12 590 


2.9 


4.6 


Philippines 


10 


11 300 


2.6 


1.7 


Japan 


li 


10 031 


2.3 


0.7 


Austria 


12 


8 874 


2.1 


17.9 


Switzerland 


13 


8 858 


2.1 


23.2 


Belgiutn 


U 


7 200 


1.7 


6.8 


Australia 


15 


7 t04 


1.7 


4.3 



1. Per cent of worfJ toul of foreign uudcnt&. 

2. Per cent of total snrolmcni (n.itionj! and foreigrt) of the country. 
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T^Bit 5, Major countries oforiiitin of Mud^nu ubro.ui 



_ 


1462 

— — 








Country 


Rank 


— 

Number oJ" students 




— . 


United Slates of America 


1 


12 536 


4,7 


0,3 


China (Taiwan) 


2 


1 1 m 


4.J 


20.5 


InUici 




10 2}} 


}.H 


L4 


(jcrniuny, TcJ. Rc(». of 


4 


9 709 


3.6 


3,0 


Greece 


3 


9 548 


3.6 


2L7 


Iran 


6 


8 920 


3,4 


26.9 


Canada 


7 


8 }\7 


3.1 


5.9 


Jordan 


8 


8 156 


}A 


85.3 


Italy 


9 


6 351 


2.4 


2.8 


Peru 


10 


5 721 


2.1 




France 


n 


5 677 


2.1 


2.1 


N!alaysia 


12 


5 524 


2.1 


37,3 


Pate^ittnc (Kefugees) 


{} 


5 500 


2.1 


lOO.O 


United Kingdon'i 


u 


5 SOO 


2.1 


4.8 


Korea, Republic of 


15 


5 304 


2.0 


4.0 


1968 


China (Taiwan) 


I 


2 J 832 


5.1 


13.5 


Jordan 


2 


2\ 552 


5.0 


84.2 


United States of America 


} 


20 489 


4,8 


0.3 


Canada 


4 


15 061 


3.5 


5.6 


fndia 


5 


1 3 646 


3.2 


0.9 


Syria 


6 


12 121 


2.8 


30.0 


fran 


7 


11 740 


2.7 


16.8 


Palestine (Hetugecs) 


S 


10 593 


2.5 


lOO.O 


United Kingdom 


9 


)O480 


2,4 


4.9 


Germany, 1 ed, Hep, of 


10 


10077 


2.3 


2.4 


Greece 


U 


9 784 


2.3 


10.8 


Hong Kong 


12 


9 436 


2.2 


40.2 


Korea. Repubfic of 


13 


9 283 


2.2 


5.t 


} fa nee 


14 


8 99t 


2.1 


1.8 


Italy 


15 


8 962 


2.1 


2.1 


1. Per cent of v^orld touit of siudenls abroad, 

2. Per ctnt c>rtoUl national students <ai home and abroad) of the country. 
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flli(Mx>ok list 



The following books, published by Uncsco.ilKP, arcobtafnaMc from the Institute 
or from Uncsco anJ its national Jislribulors throughout the work!: 

l-(h4auionQl cosf ofiiilysis in action: case stuxites for pUmners (1972. Three sofu files) 
Edumtiomil det ilopmnt in Africa (1969, Three volumes, containing eleven African 

re'^earch monographs) 
Educational pUnwiug: a l-^ihliography (1964) 

Educational ptannUfi^: a directory of trainini* and research institutions (I96H) 
Educational plannina: in the iJSSR ((96S) 

Ehiaiicinii educational sysfems (scries of monographs; full list available on request) 
Eundantenfals of eiUH\niona\ plamuns (series of nionographs: full list at (roni of 

this volume) 
Sfanpou er aspects of educational planning (1968) 

Methodologies of educational planning for developing countries by J.D. Chcs^sv as 



Mofh}graphies africaines titles, in French onl>: h'sC available on request) 
Scu' educational media in action: case studies for planners (1967. Three volumes) 
T/ie new media: memo to educational planners by \V. Schramm. P, H. Coombs. 

Y\ Rahncrt, J. Lyie (196?. A report irKluding anutylicul conclusions baseU on the 

above three volumes of case studies) 
Planning the decehpment of uniicrsities ■ / (1971) // (1973. further volumes to 

appear) 

Planning the location of schools (series of nionographs: full list a\uilab!con request) 
Population growth and costs of education in deceloping countries by Ta Ngoc ChSu 
(^>72) 

Qualitative aspects of educational planning (1969) 

Research for educatioftal planning: notes on emergent needs by NVilJiam J, Piatt (1970) 
Systefns approach to teacher training and curticuhtm development: the case of 
developing countries by Taher A. Kazik (1972) 

The following books, produced in but not published by the Insiiiule, are obtainable 
through normal bookselling channels: 

Education in industrialized countries by K. Poignant 

Published by N.V, Maninus NiihofT, Th^; Hag(!e» 197^ 
Managing educational costs by Philip M. Coombs and Jacques Ifalfak 

Published by Oxford University Press, New York, London and Toronlc, 1972 
Quantitative methods of educational planning by Hj^ctor Correa 

Published by inler national Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa., 1969 
The world educational crisis: a systems analysis by Philip M. Coombs 

Published by Oxford Unisersity Press, New York, London and Toronto, 1968 



(1963) 
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The International Institute 
for Educational Planning 



Th« Internatfona! Institute for Educatfonal Planning (riEP) was established by 
Unesco in 1963 to serve as an international centre for advanced training and 
research in the field of educational planning. Its basic financing is pfOv^ded by 
Unesco, and its physical facilities by the Government of France. It also receives 
supplemental support from private and govertimental sources. 

The Institute*s aim is to expand knowledge and the supply of competent experts 
in educational planning In order to assist all naiions to accelerate their educational 
development. In this endeavour the Institute co-operates with Interested training 
and research organizations throughout the world. The Governing Board of the 
Institute consists of eight elected members (including the Chairman) and four 
members designated by the United Naiions Organization and certain of its special- 
ized agencies and Institutes. 

Chairman Torsten Husdn (Sweden), Professor of Education and Director, 
Institute for the Study of International Problems in Education 

Dtslgnatid Mrs, Helvl SipiU, Assislant Secretary-General for Social and Humani- 

mtmbers tarian Affairs, Uniled Nations Organization 

Duncan S. Ballantinc» Director, Education Department, Interna- 
lional Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) 
Ernani Braga, Director, Division of Education and Training, World 
Health Organization 

David Carney, Adviser, Common Market and Economic Affairs 
Secretariat, East African Community 

Elected Alain Blenaym* (France), Professor of Economic Science, University 
members of Paris-Dauphine 

Roberto de Oliveira Campos (Brazil), former Minister of Economic 

Planning and Development 

AbduUAziz El-Koussy (Egypt), former Director, Regional Centre for 
Educational PJannIng and Administration In the Arab Countries, 
Beirut 

Joseph Ki-Zerbo (Upper Volta), Member of Parliament, professor at 
the Educational Centre, Ouagadougou, and Secretary of the African 
and Malagasy Council for Higher Education 
Alexei Matveyev (USSR), Dean, Department of Physics and Professor 
of Theoretical Physics. Moscow Stale University; former Assistant 
Director-General for Science, Unesco 

V.K.R.V. Rao (India), Member of Parliament, Member of the 
Planning Commission, former MMsitx of Education 
John Vaizey (Uniled Kingdom), Professor of Economics, Brunei 
University, London 

Inquiries about the Institute and requests for copies of its latest progress report 
should be addressed to: 

The Director, HEP, 7-9, rue Eugine-Delacroix, 75016 Paris 
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The hook 



Criticisms of existing study-abroad programmes have led to 
re-thinking about their role in development. To combat such 
problems as the *brain drahi* and the fragmentation of 
effort, this monograph makes clear that study abroad must 
become closely related to specific goals and must be seen a$ 
an integral part of general and educational developmcDt, 

The author 

William D, Carter was in charge of the Exchange of Persons 
Service of Unesco from 1947 to 1962 and until 1965 was 
Director of the Department of International Exchanges* 
Since his retirement he has worked as a consultant in inter- 
national affairs and training. 
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